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for poor Slum Children 
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£5 will give a mother and three children 
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seaside. It is impossible to estimate the 
benefit they derive from such a change. 
You can double the enjoyment of your 
own holiday by giving health and happiness 

to some slum child. 
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by WILLIAM WILKS, Secretary. 


The Field Lane Institution 
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Memorabilia. 





PHE Journal of the British Society of 
Master Glass-Painters for April in two 
passages alludes, with regret, to ‘‘ the 
fashion to discourage the use of stained 
glass as a means of decoration in Churches.”’ 
The editorial ‘News and Notes’ admits 
that there is bad glass about, but expresses 
an opinion that “‘ there is much glass of 
good quality being produced especially in 
this country at the present day.” Mr. H. 
Mordaunt Rogers, in a lecture delivered in 
April last year before the Auctioneers’ and 
Estate Agents’ Institute, quotes a bishop, a 
friend of his own, as, at a diocesan confer- 
ence, deploring the fact that stained-glass 
windows had ever been invented—an opinion 
with which he disagrees. It would be in- 
teresting to know the extent to which dis- 
paragement of the stained-glass window has 
spread among experts in architecture and 
those who have the care of churches, and 
also to know how far the ordinary lay-people 
agree with it. Stained-glass darkens a 
church; in mediaeval times people listened 
to what was read in church without follow- 
ing it in a book, and sang, one supposes, by 
heart, so that they were comparatively in- 
different to having light enough to read by, 
while, not having their attention occupied 
with print, they were the more at leisure for 
edification or entertainment from the storied 
windows. Were they also less concerned 
than we are to have the interior of a build- 
ing cheerful with light—being accustomed to 
more darkness in their own dwellings than 
is found with us? Beautiful stained-glass 
offers a form of beauty unique in its kind, 
which it would be grievous indeed to forgo. 
Mr. N. E. Toke discusses the glass at 
Bishopsbourne; the Rev. Christopher Wood- 
forde writes on Glass-painters in England 
before the Reformation and Mr. John A. 








Knowles, in Section xvii. of his ‘ History 
of the York School of Glass-Painting,’ tells 
us about the Mediaeval Glass Painter as a 
member of society. 


HE April Connoisseur has an article, 

abundantly illustrated, by Mr. Philip 
Hofer, on Blake’s drawings for ‘ The Book 
of Job.’ It is largely a discussion of the 
recently published took, under the imprint 
of the Pierpont Morgan Library, which 
gives, together with a descriptive text by 
Dr. Geoffrey Keynes, facsimile reproductions 
of all the water-colour and pencil drawings 
and the engravings made on this theme by 
Blake. These drawings, until 1924, werd 
widely scattered and all in private hands; 
and as late as 1928 there was discovered an 
unrecorded series, which had been taken to 
New Zealand by a pupil of John Linnell’s. 
Of the four different series of drawings Mr. 
Hofer argues that the first is the most im- 
portant—fresher and more spontaneous than 
any of the other series, as indeed might be 
expected, and with colour scheme both 
lighter and more subtle, and also distinctly 
the best in the average level of technical 
excellence, excepting some of the subjects in 
the New Zealand set, the fourth. From this 
last is illustrated ‘There were not found 
women fair as the daughters of Job.’ The 
coloured plates of the number, going outside 
the Book of Job,’ give us reproductions of 
the ‘Satan arousing the rebel Angels’ and 
of the delightful ‘The wise and foolish 
Virgins,’ the property of Miss Carthew. 
Dr. F. Sidney Eden illustrates and dis- 
cusses ten heraldic quarries, picked up at an 
antique dealer’s in Mortlake, Surrey, which 
are all of arms of well-known families of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire which inter- 
married between the thirteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Under ‘The Connoisseur 
in America’ Mrs. Helen Comstock describes 
some interesting early Japanese textiles and 
an unrecorded Francia, 


WE are grateful to Dr. Tanner for writing 

to us as follows about our paragraph on 
Lord Mansfield’s monument in Westminster 
Abbey, at ante p. 235: 

““One is so accustomed to turn to ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ for accurate information on 
certain subjects that I feel bound to point out 
a slip in your last issue lest it should mis- 
lead future readers. It was in 1933 that 
Flaxman’s great monument to Lord Mans- 
field was moved to its present position (see 
The Times Feb. 1, 1933) and not during tho 
last few weeks as suggested in your note.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


VAN GUNST’S ENGRAVING OF VAN 
DYCK’S ‘VISCOUNT CHAWORTH.’ 


(PHIS now somewhat scarce line engraving, 

whole length, to left, of an adult wear- 
ing cuirass and lace collar, standing with 
right hand resting on shield bearing the 
family motto: Non inferiora sequutus, has 
below it the legend : 


Parricius, Lorp Vicount CHAWORTs, 








Who Took to Wife the Lady Grace, 
Sister to John Late Duke of Rutland, 
deceas’d in 1711. 

Ex Muséo Sereniss.Ducis de Rutland. 

This inscription, which reveals the nation- | 
ality of the writer by its spelling of ‘‘Vicount 
Chaworts,”’ is incorrect in stating the por- 
trait to be that of the third Viscount, Pat- 
ricius Chaworth, and misleading in the 
ambiguity of the concluding remark ‘‘ de- 
ceas’d in 1711,’’ so likely to be regarded by 
the reader as the date of death of Lady 
Grace, the wife of Patricius, though it really 
alludes to the death of her only surviving 
brother, John, 1st Duke of Rutland, cr. 29 
March, 1703, d. 10 Jan., 1710/11. 

In the Transactions of the Thoroton | 
Society, vii. and viii., Mrs. L. Chaworth- | 
Musters, of Wiverton Hall, Notts, who had | 
access to the Rutland family papers, in her | 
account of the Chaworth Family, pointed 
out that ‘‘ Patricius,’’ Visct. Chaworth, is 
evidently a mistake for John, since Van 
Dyck died in 1641, during the childhood of 
Patricius, whereas this engraving represents 
a man in the middle age. ‘‘ It may not be | 
too fanciful,’’ she adds, “‘ to suppose that it | 
—the original—was painted in London, in | 
1638, when John Chaworth presented his 
father’s petition to the King against being 
made High Sheriff of co. Nottingham.’”’ The | 
father, George, 1st Visct. Chaworth, of 
Armagh, in the Irish Peerage, cr. 1627, died 
in the following year, 1639, when John suc- 
ceeded as 2nd Lord Viscount Chaworth. 

Confirmation of Mrs. Chaworth-Musters’s 
suggestion that the portrait was painted in 
1638, is implicit in the reference given here- 
after, quoted in the late Sir Lionel Cust’s 
admirable ‘ Van Dyck,’ fol. edn., 1905, from 
Vertue’s Diaries. These notes were pur- 
chased from his widow by Horace Walpole, 
who compiled from them his ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting’; see ‘ D.N.B.’ 





The original picture of ‘“ Viscount 
Chaworth”’ by Sir Anthony Van Dyck, 
1599-1641, Kt. (cr. 1632, the year when, by 
express invitation of Charles I., he settled in 
London, residing in a house at Blackfriars) 
was one of a series of ten whole-length por- 
traits commissioned by Philip, Lord Whar. 
ton, and painted in the period 1637 to 1640, 
according to an entry in the Diaries of 
George Vertue, 1684-1756, who was associ- 
ated with Jacob Houbraken in the well- 
known collection of ‘ Engraved Heads of 
Illustrious Persons of Great Britain,’ edited 
by Thos. Birch in 1747. 


Of the series commissioned by Philip, 
Lord Wharton, some were engraved by 


| Pieter vai. Gunst, c. 1667-1724, at Amster- 


dam, whose ‘‘ greatest work,’’ according to 
Bryan’s ‘ Dict. of Painters and Engravers,’ 
“was a set of ten full-length portraits, 
after Van Dyck, of Charles I., his Queen, 
and some of the English nobility,’’ the list 
including that of ‘‘ Viscount Chaworth.” 
To make the drawings from the pictures for 
this purpose, van Gunst sent to England 
Arnold Houbraken, 1660-1719, painter and 
biographer of the Dutch and Flemish artists, 
and father of ‘‘ Jacobus’’ Houbraken, 
1698-1780 (Bryan’s Dict., ibid.). The men- 


| tion of the date of the first Duke of Rut- 


land’s death, in 1711, somewhat ambiguously 
included in the legend on the engraving, 
taken with that of the death of Arnold Hou- 
braken in 1719, indicates that the Chaworth 
engraving was made some time after 1711 
and probably considerably before 1719. 

Van Dyck’s’ portrait of ‘‘ Viscount 
Chaworth ”’ was eventually purchased by the 
Duke of Rutland, and it was in his collee- 
tion when the engraving was made, for this 
has, in the lowest line: ‘‘ Ex Muséo 
Sereniss. Ducis de Rutland.’? Unfor- 
tunately, the portrait was destroyed in the 
fire at Belvoir Castle in 1818 (L.C.—M., 
ibid.). 

Patricius, 3rd Lord Viscount Chaworth, 


| only son of John, 2nd Viscount, was but 


six years old when Van Dyck died in 1641, 
being ‘‘ married in 1653, when 18 years of 
age.’’ He died in 1694, not, as is sometimes 
said, in 1699. His widow, the ‘‘ Rt. Hon. 
Visctess Chaworth,’’ as she is described in 
Arthur Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ under ‘ Rut- 
land,’ d. 15 Feb., 1699/1700, at Charlton, 
Kent, where she is buried, as first wife, s.p., 
of Sir Wm. Langhorn, Bart. 

To sum up, we may confidently assert 
therefore that the engraving represents the 
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portrait painted in 1638 by Van Dyck of 
John, 2nd Lord Viscount Chaworth, who suc- 
ceeded in 1639. He is presumed to have 
died c. 1645, during the Civil War, but the 
exact date and place are unknown, though 
it is believed that the event occurred before 
4 Nov., 1645, when Wiverton, the last of the 
little garrisons in the Vale of Belvoir which 
kept open the communication between 
Newark and Ashby-de-la-Zouch, surrendered 
on terms to the Parliamentary Commander, 
Col. Poyntz (L.C.-M., ibid.). 

Stephen Whatley, in ‘ England’s Gazet- 
teer,’ ed. 1751, says 

Belvoir Castle, or as it is commonly called 
Bever-Castle, co. Lincoln, is the seat of the 
Dukes of Rutland, affording a charming pros- 

ct into the Cos. of Nottingham, Derby, 

icester, Rutland and Northamptonshire, as 


well as over the fruitful valley under it, which | 


for the most part belongs to the Duke, and 
spreads from Co. Lincoln into Cos. Leicester 
and Rutland. In the fine gallery of this noble 
seat are fine family and other pictures, both 
ancient and modern; particularly the original 
one of King Charles I., as he sat at his trial. 


The same authority records that Newark, 
Co. Nottingham, ‘‘ a great thoroughfare on 


the York Road, stood out for King Charles | tp, 





Byron arose (L.C.-M., ibid.). She was the 
‘“Mary Chaworth”’ of Byron’s oft quoted 
lines, 

Herself the solitary scion left 

Of a time-honoured race. 

Mary Ann Chaworth, 1786-1832, m. John 
Musters of ‘Colwick, Notts, 17 Aug., 1805. 
Her father, George Chaworth, of Annesley, 
Notts, d. 1791, was cousin of the ill-fated 
great-grandson of Patricius, 3rd _ Visct., 
William Chaworth, 1726-1765, Sheriff of 
Notts, 1749, who was killed in the famous 
duel on 26 Jan., 1765, at the Star and 
Garter Tavern, Pall Mall, dying early the 
next morning, 27 Jan., by William, 5th 
Lord Byron, 1722-1798, elder’ brother of 
Admiral the Hon. John Byron, “ Foul 
Weather Jack,’’ 1723-1786, who resided at 
The Lodge, Pirbright, Surrey, which he 
built about 1775; near by which is ‘‘ The 
Admiral’s Walk,’’ named after him. He 
was grandfather of the poet. 

Many years later, from 1883, The Lodge 


| was the residence of another gallant English- 


| man, on his retirement and 


I. to the last, but after he had put himself | 


into the hands of the Scots Army, before it— 
in May, 1646—the Governor, by his order, 
surrendered it, after which 
ished, and the greatest pass to the North in 


it was demol- | 


all England thereby laid open.’’ ‘‘ The Earl | 


of Huntingdon’s Castle at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, co. Leics., was demolished in 1648.” 

John, 2nd Viscount Chaworth, had no 
issue by his second wife, who survived him, 
Elizabeth, dau. of David Hickman. By his 
first wife, Elizabeth Noel, eldest dau. of Sir 
Edward Noel, 2nd Visct. Campden — see 
under ‘Gainsborough, Earl,’ in Burke’s 
‘Peerage’ — there was issue, besides Pat- 
ricius, 3rd Visct., two daughters, the 
younger being Mary, Lady ‘‘ Armine,’’ wife 
of Sir Wm. Ermyne (also spelt Ayrmine) of 
Co. Lincoln, Knt., cr. 23 April, 1603; and 
the elder, Elizabeth, 3rd Lady Byron. 
‘Chester’s London Mar. Lic., Vic. Genl. 
Lic.’, records that 

William Byron Esq., of Newstead, Notts., 
Bachr., abt. 24, and Elizh. Chaworth, of Brooke. 
Co. Rutland abt. 26; to be married at Brooke, 
Allegn. by Richard Colbrand, D.D., of the City 
of Westminster, 5th Oct., 1660. 

The bridegroom became Wm., 3rd Lord 
Byron; d. 1695. It was by this marriage 
that the very distant relationship between 
Miss (Mary Ann) Chaworth and the poet 


’ 





return from 
India, Ross Lowis Mangles, V.C., J.P., 
Surrey, 1833-1905, the only civilian granted 
then recently created award ‘‘ For 
Valour”’ in the Indian Mutiny, for ‘an 
act of great bravery ’’ on 30 July, 1857. 


Henry Curtis. 





TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS. 
1724-1843. 


(See ante pp. 21, 38, 58, 77, 92, 113, 128, 
151, 168, 186, 203, 220, 239, 258). 


(29) Lerrers or THE Rev. Joun Pitman, 
1794—1814. 


John Pitman belonged to the well-known 
family of Dunchideock, near Exeter, whose 
history has been recently so ably compiled 
by Mr. Charles E. Pitman. The benefice at 
this time was divided into four portions, but 
two of the rectors did not always reside, and 
Pitman seems to have been curate to two of 
them. His strange, unforgettable, square 
handwriting fills pages of the registers; he 
seems to have done most of the work in a 
laborious parish. 

He was the son of the Rev. John Pitman, 
Vicar of Alphington, and left Blundell’s in 
1768 with a Newte Scholarship at Balliol: 
he left the Oriel Senior Common Room be- 
fore it became famous and was curate of the 
Pitt and Tidcombe Portions from 1777 to 
1825. After much application he secured 
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the rectory of Porlock. 

He was a typical Georgian clergyman, 
sensible, moral, kind but sadly unadven- 
turous. His election to the Corporation and 
particularly his majority was very keenly 
disliked by the Reformers. His attitude to 
the Wesleyans is typical of his kind. (See 
also under Rev. W. Walker). 

23 Oct., 1786. Eleven members of the 
Corporation write to attest the loyalty of 
the Rev. Mr. Pitman and their own to Lord 
Harrowby. 

The Rev. John Pitman to Hon. Dudley 

Ryder. 

31 Aug., 1794. ‘‘I have just learnt that 
a Chancellor’s living is vacant by name Ash- 
combe. This Rectory is situate under Hall 
Down about twenty four miles from hence. 
It stands at in the King’s Books at ab. | 
£18. 0. 0. but was worth to the late incum- 
bent £100 a year. The House is a very bad | 
one, and as it lies in a coarse Country, it is 
capable of little or no improvement. . . . 
The living is smaller than you have allowed 
to me to expect but I trust you would... 
allow an Exchange or an addition as the 
case might happen especially as the badness 
of the House and the Unpleasantness of the 
Country, the want of Neighbourhood and 
the irrationality of the Inhabitants would 
make it almost impossible to reside there | 
should it ever be required.’’ (Ashcombe is 
4 miles from Dawlish: about 129 people; 
£329 per annum.) 

12 Apr., 1794. As there is a question of 
Simony about this recent presentation to 
Tidcombe (Tiverton), hopes that he may be | 
presented on lapse by the Crown. 
incumbent was Wm. Spurway. 

26 Sept., 1794. Proposes to appropriate | 
any surplus above an agreed on sum ‘“‘ to any 
purpose you may please to appoint.’’ | 

8 Nov., 1800. Asks that either member | 
may procure the passing of a new Turnpike 
Act. 

5 Dec., 1800. He represents very strongly 
the insecurity. of the Tiverton mail sent from 
Cullompton to Tiverton in a one horse 
vehicle with one man only on a lonely road. 


The Rev. J. Pitman to Lord Harrowby. 

28 Mar., 1814. The Bible Society Cause 
is prospering. ‘‘ A Methodist Tabernacle 
is about to be erected in Peter Street where 
Mr. Abell lived which is to cost £3000. If | 
those ignorant, Itinerant Preachers are per- | 
mitted to wander about the country as they | 
do now, without being confined to their par- | 
ticular Congregations, notwithstanding all | 








The next | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


/high rank for Mayor, 


| the Laudable pains you have taken to have 


a regular Clergyman fixed in every parish, 
the present Defection from the Church must 
increase and we must lapse into Barbarism 
or a War of Religious Strife within a few 
years.”’ 

(30) Lerrers or Joun Govett. 

A Corporator, who died in 1834. A de. 
scendant of three Clement Govetts who died 
in 1735, 1744 and 1759 respectively. 

John Govett to the Hon. Dudley Ryder. 

4 Aug., 1799. Returns thanks for the 
appointment of his son as Paymaster. 

17 May, 1824. Suggests, but in confidence, 
that Mr. John ulbeses be elected on to 
the Corporation. 

30 Aug., 1827. ‘‘ Quarter Master Southall 
is dead: he owes me £500 with interest for 
goods supplied to the 38th Regiment.” 

(31) Lerrers or Rosert Rerp. 

Mr. Robert Reid had recently inaugurated 
a new Postal Service from London via 
Taunton and Dulverton. This removed a 
grievance of long standing that Exeter got 
its letters much before Tiverton while 
Tiverton was a sub-office to Honiton. The 
night mails were conveyed from Dulverton 
by horse and cart as late as 1900. 

Robert Reid to Lord Harrowby. 

30 Sept., 1800. ‘‘ Pilton Cottage, Barn- 
staple. I was much mortified at my ignor- 
ance in receipt of your Lordship’s Letter, 


| for which I beg to apologize, far from having 


the least idea that the Corporation of 


| Tiverton was so respectable and had the 
| Honor of a Nobleman of your Lordship’s 


I naturally con- 
cluded that it was an open Borough like 
Barnstaple.”’ 
(32) PETITION oF SAMUEL JARMAN. 
1806. Petition of Samuel Jarman for a 
place of watchman, as he had suffered 7 
months in gaol for vindicating the Tiverton 
Borough Charter. 
(33) Leirers oF THE BaRNE FamILy, 
1806—1833. 
George Barne to Lord Harrowby. 
21 Feb., 1806. Mr. John Wood has been 


| elected Town Clerk in place of Mr. Beavis 


Wood, resigned. ‘‘ The general conduct of 
the former gentleman since I have been 4 
member of the Corporation has been truly 
reprehensible.’’ 

6 Feb., 1814. Mr. Beavis Wood has died: 
his conduct in late years has been sometimes 
unaccountable. 

7 Dec., 1816. Writes to inform Lord H. 
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of the state of politics in the country. | 
“Lord Ebrington [’s] friends have taken 
the others by surprise— his Lordship is sup- | 
ported principally by those disaffected to | 
Government and Dissenters.’’ 

23 Dec., 1817. ‘‘ I am happy to say [my 
son is] truly religious.”’ 

(Writing 12 Apr., 1824, to Lord Harrowby | 


Mr. G. Coles states that the late Rev. John | 
Barne increased the congregation at Butter- | 


leigh from 5 or 6 to 60.) 

19 Jan., 1824. There is ‘“‘a gentleman of 
most extraordinary mental and _ physical 
strength—I mean Mr. Heathcoat—should he 
be in these troublesome times be persuaded 
to oppose us (which I have every reason to 
suppose will not be the case) however it 


would be much safer to make him one of us. | 


... Some people think that he nets £30,000 
per annum and others much above.’’ 

10 July, 1829. ‘‘ The state of the Country 
both as to agriculture and trade is most 
deplorably bad—farmers cannot stock their 
farms.” 

17 Aug., 1833. Refers to a copy of an 
extraordinary document in the hands of Mr. 
Beavis Wood relating to the appointment of 
Sir John Duntze the younger as Receiver. 
This document was not acted on but did 
great damage at the municipal enquiry. 
(See ‘Chronicles of Twyford,’ p. 199.) 

17 Aug., 1833. The Corporation is in 
great difficulties and talk of exacting a £50 
fine to fill vacancies. 
done and Messrs. Edward Lawson and 
Robert Bovill paid their fines, but Mr. 
Ambrose Brewin, one of Mr. Heathcoat’s 
chief lieutenants, refused. A case was dis- 
covered to show that as these men were not 
freemen the fine was illegal. It is not known 
if the money was returned. ) 

Mr, John Barne, Mayor, to Lord Sandon. 

7 Mar., 1831. ‘‘Although the Corporation 
differ from your Lordship on the question of 
Reform as at present framed, yet they have 
no desire to accept your Lordship’s resigna- 
tion.’” 


(34) A Lerrer or Witi1am Fitz Hues, 
1759—1842. 


He was the eldest son of Valentine Fitz 
Hugh (1721—1800) and Elizabeth dau. of 
Abraham Palmentier, and grandson of Wil- 
liam Fitz Hugh of Calcutta: he was 8th in 
male descent from William Fitz Hugh of 
Wilden, Beds. He went to China as factor 
of the East India Company. He returned 
and rebuilt a house at Millbrook, two miles 
from Southampton, which was pulled down 





| dau. 


(This was actually | 


about 1928. He married in 1792 Charlotte, 
of the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, F.R.S., 
Archdeacon of Colchester and Anne his wife, 
dau. of Dr. Terrick, Bishop of London. 
Mrs. Hamilton was sister to Lady Ryder. 
He was M.P. for Tiverton 1803—1810. 
William and Charlotte Fitz Hugh had 
two sons and two daughters. The Rev. V. 
C. G. Fitz Hugh, Rector of Wensley, York, 
writes:—‘‘ William Fitz Hugh was an 
| accomplished painter and [ have many of 
his delightful sketches hanging in my draw- 
ing room. He also painted all the walls and 
| ceilings at Bannisters with copies of his 
sketches which were done in his many 
journeys all over the world.’’ There is a 
| self-portrait of him at Wensley Rectory. He 
| died at Orchard Street, London, and was 
buried at All Saints’, Southampton. He 
was an early subscriber to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 
, 1809. Advises the Mayor and Cor- 
poration to give a dinner to the poor as well 
as the rich on the occasion of the Jubilee 
celebration for George ITI. 
(35) A Speecn; 1812. 

(36) Accounts or TIVERTON CHARITABLE 
| INSTITUTION. 
| 1809. Many lying-in women assisted; 
income £97 6s. Od. ‘‘ Every women [sic] 
| who has been assisted has behaved with the 
| greatest thankfulness and propriety.” 

(37) Lerrer or Ricwarp STRONG. 
He was surgeon, to Lord MHarrowby, 
| 1814-16. Several of his letters are pre- 
| served. He was disliked by his fellow Cor- 
| porators for signing the petition against the 
| method of Election. He contracted a fatal 
| illness from one of his patients, and was 
| much beloved. 
| 8 May, 1814. Protests against the Devon 
| Rate Bill. 


(38) 





Letrer or THomas HELLIncs 
(Solicitor), 

To Lord Harrowby. 

22 Feb., 1814. Returns thanks for a sub- 
scription of £240 towards the New Road 
from Tiverton to Exeter: the road is to be 
| continued to Bampton and Exebridge: has 
| collected £5,100 from thirty persons, but 
| there is a deficiency of £1,500. 


(39) Dupitey Ryper’s SPEECH AFTER 
ELECTION. 
1816. ‘‘ Even the termination of this 
great contest, glorious and unexpected as it 
was, instead of being attended with the usual 
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lessings of a return to tranquility, seemed 
not to diminish but only to change the 
nature of our difficulties and our dangers.”’ 


(40) Lerrer or THomas RENDLE 
To (?) Lord Sandon. 

17 May, 1817. He petitions for his un- 
fortunate cousin Wm. Rendle, shipwright, 
condemned for the landing of spirituous 
liquors from a boat in Teignmouth Harbour 
and condemned to forfeit £393 10s. 6d. He 
is a bankrupt but his friends proffer £50 to 
save him from prison; he states that he had 
no interest in the smuggled goods. 


(41) Lerrer or THE Rev, Joun Spurway 
To Lord Harrowby. 

26 June, 1822. ‘‘I propose to pull down 
the Parsonage House of Pitt but suggest 
that your Lordship pay part of the expense 
as next patron: | am (?) 52 years of age. 
(This house is now the Vicarage of St. 
George’s Parish and parts at least seem 
older than 1822. The Rev. John Spurway 
was the son of John Spurway of Barnstaple, 
gentleman: matriculated at Balliol, Oxford, 
3 March, 1760; P.C. of Pilton near Barn- 
staple 1772; Rector of Broad Nymet and 
Clare Portion, Tiverton, 1794—1837. His 
son John was Rector of Pitt Portion, Tiver- 
ton, 1821—1874: the two covered a period of 
eighty-one years at Tiverton.) 

(42) Lerrers or GEORGE COLE. 


For remarks on this writer, consult the 


prefatory notes on the Tiverton Corporation | 


ante p. 23. 
George Cole to Thomas Cowley of 
The Temple. 

7 Feb., 1822. 

death of R. W. Strong, Attorney. 
George Cole to Lord Harrowby. 

27 Jan., 1825. ‘‘ Mr. Wood holds the 
offices of Town Clerk and Capital Burgess. 
This he shall not do long. I will neither 
break my heart nor hold my tongue while 
such circumstances prevail but as long as 
my frail body draws breath as an Inhabi- 
tant of Tiverton in utter disregard of the 
consequencies will I continue to deprecate a 
system, which tends to deprive my fellow 
townsmen and myself of my right and my 
Church of its Honor.: I feel I] am driven 
from my Church by, to me, ye disgusting & 
degrading spectacle of ye Rector of Aston 
sub (Edge) Gloucestershire acting as Mayor 
and Prison keeper of Devonshire, marching 





A minute description of the | 


in ye market at which Sir Henry Carew 
attended as Lord of ye Hundred of ye Manor 
and ye Borough of Tiverton.’’ (This was by 
way of protest against the closeness of the 
Borough. ) 

7 Dec., 1826. ‘‘ As my son is junior on the 
Staff at Rugby School it is necessary for him 
to quit owing to the decline of that ‘estab. 
lishment.”” (Thomas Arnold went to Rugby 
in August, 1828: Dr. Wooll, his predecessor, 
is said to have let the school go down; cer. 
tainly the numbers fell steadily from 381 in 
1816 to 135 in 1826.—From information of 
Mr. Lionel Dashwood of Rugby School.) 

23 Dec., 1827. “‘ Your Lordship; upon 
your last visit I felt it my duty to call your 
attention to ye state of ye Gaol under ye 
Town Hall.’ 

1 May, 1828. Has heard that “ Police 
Magistrates are being appointed’”’ and 
greatly desires such a post. He has retired 
from his former occupation and has a large 
and dutiful family: he admits that he was 
never at one of the Inns of Court, but read 


Law for some years at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 
21 June, 1828. Complains sorely of in- 


civility and neglect from Viscount Sandon 
and Mr. Ryder on their last visit to Tiver- 
ton. 

(13 Dec., 1828. ? George Cole. A long 
printed screed from the Devonshire Chron- 
icle against capital punishment as a poor 
deterrent to crime.) 

25 Aug., 1830. ‘‘ His Lordship of Exeter 
[Christopher Bethell] has actually it is said 
refused a licence of non-residence to enable 
a Reverend Common Council Man of Tiver- 
ton to undertake the office of Mayor.” 

27 Sept., 1830. ? George Cole. A Fly- 
sheet with bitter attacks on the Corporation 
but flattery for its members. 

The Borough of Tiverton 


would certainly 


| have been contested at the last Election had 


not a feeling existed in favor of the Earl of 
Harrowby and Lord Viscount Sandon who have 
notwithstanding the petitions of the pretending 
constituents of the latter, proved themselves 
the friends of retrenchment and economy, the 
advocates of religious liberty and the abettors 
of that measure which will afford to the poor 
man a wholesome beverage at a moderate price. 

In all their stages did the Noble Earl and 


| his son support the great measure of Catholic 


to the Temple cloaked in scarlet preceded by | 


the Mace.”’ 


9 Apr., 1825. ‘‘ We have had a meeting 


$40 debt has been 


Emancipation, the Repeal of the Test and 
— Acts and the Free Trade in Beer and 
ider. 
(43) James SALTER 
To Lord Harrowby. 
7 Aug., 1832. Asks for assistance as 4 
incurred on a dinner 
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given to the poor and working classes at 
Tiverton. 
Envot. 


After a due pause following the perusal 
of these very numerous papers, there arises 
with some clearness in the mind the image 
of life in a little trading-town in England 
during a century partly of peace at home, 
but partly of strife, both at the hustings and 


on the stricken field. That image is at first | 


mean and pitiful; we hear so many sup- 
pliant and mercenary voices, so many tales 
of hard cases and read so many stories of dull 
carouse and pot-house fun. Thank God 


there are tales of a doctor’s heroism, frater- | 
nal devotion and of a father’s care, but on | 


the whole the picture is sombre. It must be 


admitted that whatever may be the virtues | 


of an oligarchy, the narrow privileges, 
shared by twenty-five provincial Corporators 
brought few of them lasting happiness or 
much usefulness. 

It is true that the average conduct of the 


Corporator was higher than that of the | 


tumultuous potwalloper, but it was his life- 
long poise not an occasional excess. We 
know a good deal about the ways of perhaps 
fifty of the Corporators: possibly one half 
died prematurely in painful and ugly ways 
of excess of liquor. Lord Harrowby ex- 
presses himself as singular; he had never 
had the gout. It is true they were three- 
bottle men, but it is not true to say that they 
could stand their three bottles, 

Yet with all deductions Tiverton was a 
part of that wonderful little island whose 
sons won and kept an Empire. The sons of 
the topers. and parasites were brave, re- 
sourceful and adventurous, and we owe them 
much. Practically to a man they worked, 
and worked hard, for the welfare of their 
brothers and sons. We have to remember 
that when the Corporators were prosperous 
and trade was good they did not trouble 
their indefatigable patrons. 

It is a relief to turn to the other side of 
the picture. Quite obviously there was a 
real Government even in the ugliest times, 
and Tiverton had a considerable part in that 
Government. The slightest pulse of loyalty 
or sedition in Devon was immediately known 
and answered at Whitehall. The discipline 
of the Navy, the Army and the much-tried 
Customs Service was on the whole exemp- 
lary; the organization for defence was _per- 
fect. England saved Europe and civilization, 
and somehow Tiverton played its part. 


E. S. Cuatrx. 


| THE DUTCH AT CHATHAM IN 1667. 
| (See ante p. 254). 


Thursday, May 30, 1667. The Scar- 
| borough letters, dated 25th, tell us of a small 
| Sloop in Boston deeps which had lately taken 
a collier and drove others ashore. Those of 
the same date from Yarmouth, say their 
fishermen have been lately frightened in by 
a caper, but no Dutch men of war have been 
| discovered on these coasts, though the appre- 
hension of them may be the reason why our 
coal fleet has not yet set sail to Newcastle. 
That port in the meantime, as being of very 
great concernment, is very well provided 
against any assault and Capt. Andersen, by 
commission from the Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, has listed 200 volunteers at South 
Shields for the defence of that Haven, 
it being a place that lies very convenient for 
it. 

The Commissioners of the Treasury have 
had some meetings, when Sir George Down- 
ing attended as Secretary. This night the 
body of the Duke of Kendall will be interred 
at Westminster. It is to be removed from 
St. James’s to the Painted Chamber, where 
the Gentlemen Ushers and Pensioners are to 
attend with the others; who, at the Solem- 
nity, and privately, without noise of the 
trumpet, pass through a lane of soldiers to 
the Abbey. 

The Pope is now indeed believed to be dead, 
we having the French Gazette as well as our 
translate (translation) for the credit of it. 

The Dutch letters dated June the 4th ‘‘ say 
all the Ambassadors began their meeting on 
this day sevennight but discourse nothing of 
what they acted. Their fleet was not at that 
date out, though in such readiness that a 
fair wind might send them 70 sail to our 
coasts. 

‘* Some letters from Spayne give the peace 
to be concluded there between England and 
them, but are silent as to particulars. The 
Amsterdam gazet, upon what account I 
know not, speaks of a report lately got 
thither, that the English had lately re-taken 
Cormantine and other places gained by de 
Ruyter and that they had made themselves 
masters also of Castel del Mina, the most 
considerable of all the Dutch held in 
Guiney.”’ 

Order is given to the officers of his 
Majestys works ‘‘ to put Greenwich House in 
such condition as may be fit to receive his 
Majesty, he being in a very sudden resolu- 
| tion. to pass some time there.’’ 

Dutch letters speak much of the earnest 
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endeavours of ‘the States to compose the dif- | 


ferences between France and Spain. Bever- 
ingen had audience of the Kin 
to no effect. ‘‘ About 4000 land-soldiers are 
put aboard the Dutch fleet—in order to a 
designe—who ’tis said are to be carried in 
a squadron under Van Ghent and _ com. 
manded by Dolman, an Englishman,5 with 
whom De Witt had a long conference about 
that affair. ‘Tis the guess there that they 
intend against Northwards to revenge their 
former bafile. 
not question but authority has an eye to 
their motion and that they may find another 
as warm an entertainment, orders being 
issued forth to all places to put themselves 
into a posture of defence.’’ 

Sat., June 1, 1667. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge is better. 

‘* Munday, June 3. The officers of the Earl 
of Castlehaven are active in picking up men 
(for no drums are permitted here to beat 
up for that service) to make his regiment 


in the Spanish Netherlands 2000 effective | 


and it is but time, least the French fleet 


block up those ports and prevent their land- | 


ing, it being advised by a Swedish vessel ; 
who, on the 29th past arrived at Falmouth, 
and was commanded on board the French 


fleet, that they were on Tuesday last 20 sayle | 


of men of war off Mounts Bay, who after 
some time dismist the vessell and directed 
their course Eastward.” 


posts, heard of no losses at sea. Three large 


Holland ‘‘ flyboats ’’ were brought into Dover | 
’Tis thought their passports 


on the 30th. 
will clear them. News 
Malaga and Bruges. 


from Hamburg, 
The recapture by the 


English of places in Guinea and the Carib- | 


bee islands is confirmed by letters from 
Paris. ‘‘ When the Harlem letters were 
writ, date June 6, they knew nothing of 
their Fleet setting sayle though by the great 
shooting that day they guessed they might 
be going out. Of the Treaty they give no 
further account than of ceremonies past and 
of the care taken to avoid quarrels by suffer- 
ing none in Livery to wear weapons so that 
no dispute may arise about presidency [pre- 
cedence]. There are equally rules as well 
how the coaches shall pass in the streets, as 
how the Ambassadors shall sit at their meet- 
ings. 

The Duke of Cambridge is so altered againe 
for the worse that the Drs. can find no signes 
of recovery.”’ 

Tuesday, June 4. Near Mounts Bay about 


5 See concluding paragraph. 
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100 French attempted to land, but made off 
again upon the appearance of the people. 

“ Thursday, June 6, 1667. The Treaty at 
Breda is managed in several rooms allotted 
to the Ambassadors from each respective 
Prince, who all in way of Memorial] deliver 
their proposals to the Swedish Ambassadors 
who act as Mediators. And they, as occa. 
sion requires, goe into the severall apart- 
ments and, upon consideration of the matter 
of both sides offer such mediums as tend to 
accomodation. There is a great roome to 
which 4 doors give entrance, one for each 
party, to avoid disputes about presidency; 
and in that a round table with witch chairs 
, and inkhorns. But this is not yet made use 
of, till matters be ripe for a full conference, 
the great businesse hitherto being demands 
| at large from each party, which in due time 
will be brought to a narrower compasse. 

The Commissioners for receiving the pub- 
lick accounts having had some conference 
with the judges, doe now begin to act and 
— for parties in order to their examina- 
ion. 

Since the going out of the Dutch fleet, 
which was on Monday, se’ ennight, we have 
no account of their motion, onely at Ipswich 
| a Southwold man reported that a Fleet of 
about 40 sayle were seen on the third in 
the morning off that port with a great 
number of Busses, which went under their 
protection. 

We have had a great noise about Towne 
of guns heard in the North and a fight be- 
twixt Sir Jeremy Smith and a squadron of 
18 Dutch men, but Sir Jeremy arrived at 
Dunbar road on the 29th and in his whole 
course never saw an enemy.”’ 

‘“‘ Breda, June 10. Here is a very faire 
outward correspondence on all hands but no 
| such considerable progresse made in the 

Treaty as that any judgment can be given 
| of the issue. The Papers additional to ths 
| Projects are mutually interchanged every 
| day, and the Swedish Ambassadors, though 
| they have not yet made any public entrance 

are notwithstanding very busy on the medi- 

ation. Monsieur Coyet is under a feverish 
distemper, but not dangerous. Count Dona 
| arrived here on Tuesday night last and has 
| Since given and received visits from the Eng- 
| lish ambassadors, ; 

"Tis the discourse of the Towne that a 
og fire has been lately at Thetford in Nor- 
olk.”’ 

Fryday, June 7, 1667. Report from Flan- 
ders. The Spanish have cut the banks near 
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Nieupoort and laid the country under 
water. The same day 300 of the Earl of | 
Castlehaven’s regiment landed at Ostend. A 
skipper from “‘ Newport ’’? saw 60 lights at | 
night ‘off of Orford’’ when he was half | 
over “ which he judged to be the Dutch fleet | 
making southward.” | 

‘Nor was he amisse in his conjecture, the 
Kitchin having dispatched advice hither, 
that on Tuesday last he (the Captain) dis- 
covered the Dutch fleet at anchor at the 
Kentish Knock.” 

We have not yet a full account of the 
effects of the great storm. Of fourten deaths 
at Norwich four were from plague. _ 

“ Capt. Browne, Captain of a fireship, re- 
ceived on Thursday last a medall and a 
chaine for his good services performed at the 
Vlie. The Duke of Cambridge was yester- 
day twice carried to the Parke, the swelling 
of his belly is falne, he makes as much urine 
at once as formerly at twice, which we hope 
to be good omens of his recovery.” 

Monday, June 10, 1667. Details of dam- 
age done about the coasts by the great storm. 
There are no further accounts of the French 
fleet being seen on our coasts, nor does the 
Bruges letter mention their being on the 
coast of Flanders. 

“But certain it is that the Dutch rode 
out the storme last Wednesday at anchor in 
Kentish Nock. On Thursday (the 6th) 
about 16 sayle appeared at a great distance 
off Harwich and on Fryday the maine fleet, 
and that night lay within the buoy of the 
Gunfleet. On Saturday morning they were 
all againe under sayle, standing to and 
againe upone the tyde, and, towards evening, 
anchored in their old station, being in all 
about 70 sayle, having then done no damage 
except the frighting of 2 or 3 fishermen into 
Margate and other places. This day comes 
an account of a squadron of theirs attempt- 
ing nearer us, as far as Leigh Road and that 
withall that the Country on both sides the 
river flock in to entertaine them, to whose 
assistance 18 Companies of His Majesty’s 
Guards of Foot and 2 squadrons of Horse are 
already marched, the General (Monck) and 
other persons of quality being gone to give 
orders, And yet, however we are alarmed on 
this side, on the other side the water the 
Dutch, as by letters dated thence June 13, 
speake of nothing more than peace. They 
are all for an accomodation with the Eng- 
lish and «mutter their discontents against 
the French, as a people however briske 
enough in other matters, too remiss and dila- 











tory in carrying on the Treaty. They are 
jealous too of the Suede lest he should have 
a nearer correspondence with the French than 
they themselves have and, upon occasion, 
prove their back friend. Upon that account 
they have the Lunenburgh troupes still in 
pay and resolve upon a flying army under 
the command of Count Waldeck. These 
jealousies keep them awake and have given 
them such insight into their owne condition 
that their chiefe desire seems to be an 
accomodation with England, in which (if 
we may give credit to what they give out 
over there and have sent over for truth 
hither) they have always so far proceeded 
that there is nothing more than the claim 
of Poleron and the satisfaction for the 
‘Bonne Esperance’ and ‘ Henry Bonadven- 
ture’ that sunders the conclusion of the 
Treaty.” 

Bruges June 15. ‘‘ Yesterday the Earl of 
Castlehaven, with above 500 English arrived 
at Ostend who, ’tis said, on this day marched 
to Newport.’ 

‘*“The Duke of Cambridge is now removed 
to Chelsea. His own will is now his only 
prescription. What he will, he eats, and 
when he will, he goes abroad, and this new 
course gives new hope, his orders now being 
such as show a good digestion.” 

“ Tuesday, 11 June 1667. Yesterday about 
3 in the afternoon the Dutch squadron re- 
turned from the Hope without attempting 
anything there, but the rest of that fleet 
attaqued the fort at Sheerness, so battering 
it with their ordnance from 5 that after- 
noone till 8 that the trained bands could no 
longer endure the heat of their cannon, but 
retired out of the distance of their shot. 
Sir Edward Sprag, who commanded the fort, 
had sent the cannon he brought with him be- 
fore with the ships that lay there to Chat- 
ham. The French Fleet were lately discovered 
againe, about 20 sayle, by the Nonesuch, who 
meeting a fleet of ours off the Lizard gave 
them advice of it. Major Daubrun,6 who 
was committed to the Tower in 1665, for 
treasonable practices, by warrant from the 
Lord General, was on the first day of this 
term brought to the Kings Bench bar by 
Habeas Corpus, when the Court offered him 
a discharge upon taking the oaths of Allegi- 
ance and Supremacy. He told them he had 
already taken them and would not be per- 
suaded to take them both again, but only 





6 Major Dauberon, who was in the Tower in 
October 1665. Part of his offence seems to have 
been “ concealing goods of the late King.” 
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the oath of Allegiance. The Court gave 
him time till Munday to consider and then 
his stomach came downe, he offering frankly 
to take them. But the Court, looking upon 
the face of affairs, told him then that in 
this time of imminent danger they could 
not in point of discretion set him at large 
and so put him off till the last day of the 
Term.”’ 

Thursday June 13. About forty colliers 
were lost in the storm. The ‘Little Vic- 
tory’ got into Hull with the loss of her 
masts. The French fleet is off the Lizard. 

‘Breda June 7. The Treaty at present 
makes little progress and ‘tis judged the 
issue of it depends upon the good or ill suc- 
cess of their fleet. 

The Dutch fleet rode out the storm on 
Tuesday and Wednesday at Kentish Nock, 
since when they have cruised up and down 
our coasts and appeared in sight of Graves- 


end. On Sunday last some of them landed 
about St. Osyth’s, Walton on the Nasse 
[Naze] and Mersey | Mersea) carried off 


some cattle, drowned others, plundered some 
houses. The same day they took some sheep 
in the marshes nigh Cliffe and burnt about 
7 or 8 houses. On the 10th, about 7 at 
evening, they arrived within shot of Sheer- 
ness, where they were warmly entertained 
for 2 hours. But having little shelter be- 
sides some cannon baskets and the ships 
overpowering them, about 7 at night the 
Dutch got possession of the guns that resisted 





ns, 


boom and guardships being destroyed, they 
had nothing to give them opposition on the 
13th but such works as at the time of ebb 
were thrown up, and the addition of some 
artillery that was sent to the new platforms 
and to Upnor Castle. And yet so noble was 
the rage of our men, that which was othe 
ways wanting was supplied by their courage; 
insomuch that, though their passage was 
open, they dared to grope no further than 
to the firing of 3 ships that lay next them, 
the ‘ Royall James,’ the ‘ Royall Oake,’ and 
‘ London,’ which received the less loss in that 
they were sunk before and received only 
the damage in those parts that lay above 
water. But they were so damaged by the 
guns from the platform commanded by the 
General, and from the Castle commanded 
by Major Scot, that several of their long 
boats, in moving from the fireships were 
sunk and prisoners taken up swimming 
(among whom some English) who confessed 


| the slaughter so great among the men that 


| 


them. Yesterday the Dutch fleet came near | 
Chatham, forced their passage through the | 


boom and chain and 2 guardships, which 
done, they fir’d, then quench’d and possest’ 
the ‘ Royal Charles’ and secured her, though 
fired a second time by our men. More loss 


we received not, save only the ‘ Matthias,’ | 
the ‘Amity’ and ‘ Charles the 5th ’—of | 


which two were the guardships burnt. 

On the 13 the Dutch came again downe 
with ahe tyde, down | sic. up] the river, and 
fired three more of his Majestys ships, the 
‘ London,’ the ‘James,’ and ‘ Royall Oake ’.”’ 

“Writ Sat. June 15, 1667. The Grand 


| off the river where I 


they will hardly find cause for a triumph. 
The Dutch, now cowed, made only a show, 
on the 14th making off the river, where they 


| fired three of their own ships which were 


maimed, and the Royal Charles, as is con- 
fidently affirmed, and left 2 _ stranded, 
against which our great guns were ordered 
to be drawn up. This surprise has awakened 
us to provide better for our security by a 
platform being raised at Woolage with 6 
pieces of ordnance planted, and Gravesend, 
Dover &c. strengthened. 


My last ended with the Dutch drawing 
shall not adventure 
to tell you the number they fired of their 
own, some saying 7, some 5, some less and 
all confident in their owne tale. Our greatest 
loss is the ‘ Charles,’ which they have carried 
off, the other 3 being yet to be made service- 
able. 

One thing I should have said before, that 
De Ruyter, hearing several of his men were 
taken prisoners, sent a letter directed to the 


Commander in Chief of the troops ashore, 


| 
| 


opposition beirig now past, they took pos- | 


session of the ‘ Royall Charles’ and quenched 
the fire which they had put to her. When 


immediately we sent her a new flame, which | 


they put out againe, but as they carried 
her off she stranded. 


being the 12th, ended with the loss of the | 
‘ Charles,’ the Mathias,’ ‘ Charles the 5th, 
and the ‘ Amity,’ the three last great ships 
and 2 of them the guardships. 


Our chain, 


signifying that he, the Admiral of the High 
and Mighty Lords, the States General of the 
United Provinces, was assured that some § 
of his men were prisoners, whom if they 
would he should exchange. But if they 


, Should not treat them fairly as prisoners 


This day’s dispute, | 


j 


of war those with him must expect the 
same usage and, as a farther revenge he 
would from aboard, fire our towns ashore. 
By express this day ‘tis said the French 
fleet was seen off the Isle of Wight. 
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Several regiments are forthwith to be 
raised under the Marquess of Worcester, 
Earl of Manchester, Earl of Carlisle, Earl 
of Ogle, Ld. Allington, Ld. Townsend, 
Sir Allen Apsley, Sir Walter Vane, Sir 
John Sawyer, Sir Arthur Bassett, Col. Nor- 
ton, Col. Love, the Lord St. Johns and 25 
troops of horse, of which several of the 
Colonels of the Foote have a troop. And 
others? under the command of the Earl of 
Bath, Col. Rossiter, Mr. Richard Ingoldsby, 
Sir Ralph Knight, Sir John Cobery, Sir 
Thos. Slingsby, Marmaduke Duckett, Hen 
Gyrmin, Col. Egerton, Lord Widdrington, 
Ld. Gerard, Sir Ralph Dallison, Duke of 


Monmouth, Earl of Peterburgh, Sir William | 


Courtney, Sir John Warr, Sir George Savile, 
Barl of Carlisle, Earl of [illegible], Earl of 


Northampton, Earl of Lindsey, Lord Biron, | 


Ld. Maynard, Ld. Mandeville, Ld. Windsor, 
Ld. Falconberg, Sir Charles Wheeler, Ear! of 
Sunderland, Karl of Musgrave, Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, Col. David Walters, Ld. Berkeley, 


Col. Darsy, Earl of Craven, Earl of Middle- | 


ton, Earl of Denbigh.” 

The report of a fight with Sir Jeremiah 
Smith is fabulous. (But see below). 

“Writ Tuesday June 18, 1667. Whilst 
the Dutch were firing our ships at Chatham 
we were not without the jealousy of another 
at home, nobody that considers how 
people yet lie under the smart of the late 
desolation will blame them if upon the late 
discoveries (as ’tis given out among them) 


they are not without apprehension of a de- | 


sign. One Capt. Everard® he ’tis said 


who, from a deep fanatick, turn’d Papist | 


in print and gave the reasons of his con- 
version to the world, had several granados, 
a number that no private man could excuse, 
under a pile of faggots, which quantity, 
though he justifies as being arms that be- 


long to the stores at Dover carried a vehement | 


cause of present suspicion. 


Two boys, being 
apprehended, confess 


fire the remaining part of the City and that | 


they had received a sum in earnest. To add 
further to this, the deals in his Majesty’s 





‘7 The following list is not in the State 
Papers, though large numbers of minor officers 
are noticed. Probably it was handed to the 


writer to be transcribed in the newsletters. 

8 Robert Everard had been a captain in the 
Parliamentary Army. From an anabaptist “he 
became a Catholic and in 1664, published ‘ An 
Epistle to the several congregations of the Non- 
Conformists,’ giving reasons for his conver- 
sion. ie 


See life in ‘D.N.B 





storeyard at Deptford were, on Sunday last, 
on fire, and had not a sudden downpour 
quenched it had destroyed the whole stores. 
All which happening in this conjuncture, 
when we might reasonably expect fresh at- 
tempts from the Dutch in the river, could 
not do less than provoke a jealousy, what- 
ever may be the consequences of a further 
and more serious examination. 

It being evident that there was an un- 
pardonable neglect at least, if not a treason- 
able practice in ordering the stores and 
preparations at Chatham for the security of 





the | 


themselves hired to | 


shipping, a strict enquiry is already ordered 
| to be made into that affair and Commissioner 
| Pett sent close prisoner to the Tower. 

The Commissioners for examination of 
Publick Accounts, being persons whose actual 
presence in the Country the present state 
| of affairs does require, are dispensed in the 
prosecution of their commission till farther 
summons from his Majesty. 

Yesterdays post brought us the news that 
of 11 sayle of Dutch ships driven into the 
Firth [of Forth] by Sir Jeremiah Smith, 
3 | were] sunk and 3 taken and that he, with 
some Scotch capers, was in pursuit of the 
| rest.”’ 


| Nore. S.P. Dom. Car. II. Vol. cev. No. 
5, is a Dutch “ relation ’’ of the burning of 
| the ships at Chatham and contains a plan 
| of the river. ‘‘ No. 6” is another and 
| different plan. 
Thomas Dolman (whose name was very 
| often written, as it was pronounced, ‘‘ Dole- 
man’’) was Colonel of a regiment in the 
| Dutch service prior to the Restoration. A 
| large amount of information about him can 
| be collected from the Thurloe and Domestic 
| State Papers of Cromwell’s time. He had 
| been watched by Aphra Behn and her friend 
Scott, since 1660. He must not be confounded 
with the loyalist of the same names. He 
|was one of three persons called upon 
_to surrender by the Act of 17 Car. II c. 5 
(1665) and, as he did not do so, was, with a 
_ number of others, attainted by the Proclam- 
| ation of 21 April, 1666. See Steele’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Tudor and Stuart Proclamations.’ 
The nucleus of his biography will be found 
| in Sir Charles Firth’s edition of Ludlow’s 
|‘ Memoirs,’ particularly in the notes to pp. 
| 400 and 401 of Vol. ii. Neither Burnet, 
| Pepys nor Evelyn makes any mention of 
| this man. , 


J. G. Mupprman. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OB SEAL WITH BUST OF HORACE. -- 
I have recently had my attention drawn 
to a gold fob seal which the owner deems 
vaguely to be of the Georgian period. It 1s 
studded with diamonds. The base is com- 
posed of an hexagonal cornelian, engraved 
with a bust of Horace and with this sur- 
round :— 
MAGNIS TAMEN EXCIDIT AVSIS. 





LE DON DE DEUX 
Can any of your readers throw any light 
on its probable origin? 
BE. L. STERLING. 


“MHE ABBOT OF ROME.’’—This in 

‘L’Art de vérifier les dates,’ is the 
designation of the sixth-century Dionysius 
who is said to have established the Easter 
cycle of 532 years. What exactly does the 
title signify ? 


R. H. J. 
ORSE PIRATES OF THE TWELFTH- 
CENTURY.—Can any reader kindly 


locate or give any details respecting Borodil, 
Lundy, and Stangadill, the Vickingr leaders 
defeated by Somerled, circa 1135 a.p.? 


A. MacD. 


THE BLACK PRINCE’S RUBY.—This is | 


among the royal jewels in the Tower, 
having been restored to Charles II after 
having been sold by auction during the 
Commonwealth. It is, 1 suppose, hopeless 
to ask how it came to be preserved. I would, 
however, ask how it was identified, and 
whether its identity has ever been disputed. 

E. H. A. 


LIPPING THE CHURCH.—Any inform- | 


ation about this delightful, old ceremony 
of “‘ Embracing ’’ the Church will be most 
welcome. What is the origin? Where is 
it observed? On what occasions? 
(Miss) C. Penswick Smitu. 

27 Marston Road, Nottingham. 

[This was asked in September 1927, and at 
chiii. 265 (Oct. 8, 1927) Mr. W. G. Wruuis 
Watson, Sir F. A. Hyerr and Mr. L. R. M. 
STRACHAN gave many particulars of the cere- 
mony and references. ] 


ICKERING OF SOUTH DURHAM.-— 
Records of this family, marriages, and 


other genealogical information would be 
welcome. 


Bs) We. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| TOHN MACNAMARA.—I should be glad 
of any information about John Mae. 
namara, who c. 1795, bought Llangoed 
Castle and 54,000 acres on the banks of the 
Wye in Breconshire. I particularly wish to 
know how he came to have any influence 
with the Duke of York. 
Davip Satmon, 
Narberth, Pem. 


‘HE SOCIAL EFFECT OF THE SOUTH 
SEA BUBBLE.—I have read somewhere 
that the division in London between East 
and West—the richer and genteel inhabitants 
separating themselves from the City—dates 
from the time of the South Sea Bubble, 
being, in fact, brought about by the pricking 
of the Bubble. What do those who think 
this point to as evidence for it? 


J.-S. EB 


‘“HOMAS ADDISON AND HENRY AD. 
DISON.—Overseers of the Will of Law- 
rence Garnet, of Egglescliffe, Co. Durham— 


their brother-in-law—18 March 1605. Is 
anything known of them? 

J. W. F. 
“RLACK MARIA’’: PRISON VAN.-- 


What is the origin of ‘‘ Black Maria” 
as the name for the prison van? A 
writer in 7.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly some 
years ago says that the Black Maria never 
| seems to have been referred to by that name 
| until sometime in the sixties of last century. 
It is noted that George Augustus Sala, a 
Londoner of Londoners in his ‘ Twice Round 
the Clock’ first publishea in 1859 never once 
refers to the prisoners’ van as Black Maria 
but says that this conveyance ‘was called 
‘““Her Majesty’s Carriage’’ from the fact 
that the crown and the initials V.R. were 
printed on the panels. Others are said to 
| have named it ‘‘ Long Tom’s Coffin’’ and 
the reporters for shortness dubbed it ‘‘ the 
van.’’ Sala, who wrote a great deal about 
Cockney slang and street sayings, would 
scarcely have left it unmentioned if it had 
been in use in his day. 


H. Askew. 
[The ‘O.E.D.’? Supplement gives 1874 as the 
first date for this slang name for the prison 
van—from the Slang Dictionary.] 


iA SORE SPARROWHAWEK. — Robert 

Muschamp must have been an _ infant 
| when he succeeded to the manor of Wooler. 
| He is said to have enjoyed its possession for 
nearly sixty years. Gilbert Umfraville 
brought an action under the grand assize 
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concerning the manors of Wooler, Hethpool, | 
Lowick and Belford which was settled in 
1241 when Gilbert recognised by fine that 
the property belonged to Robert in return 
for the nominal consideration of a _ sore 
sparrowhawk. 
hawk ? 
sore sparrowhawk being accepted as a con- 
sideration in such transactions as these? 
H. Askew. 


[A sore sparrowhawk was not altogether an 
unusual rent. A glance through the indexes 
of Calendars of mediaeval State Papers would 
discover a number of instances. ‘‘ Sore” is 
from the O.F'.—a term in falconry for a hawk 
in its first year with its red plumage yet un- 
moulted.] 


URMAN, MINIATURE PAINTER. -- 
Particulars of this artist are asked for. 


H. B. 


IVER-WATER AS A DISINFECTANT. 
—It is related in records of the plague 
that casks and pipes of wine brought from 
London, while the plague was there, to 
Gloucester, were disinfected by being drawn 
through the Severn and by having water 
poured over them. Was this a recognised 

way of disinfecting ? 

L. H.. 8. 


—E RIDGES AT FINCHAMPSTEAD, 


What was a sore sparrow- | 
Are there any other instances of a | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





BERKS.—In Miss Strickland’s account | 


ing to meet Catherine of Aragon on Finch- 


of King Henry VII and Prince Arthur rid- | barrister-at-law, 1849. 
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Replies. 
HENRY DE BULMER dlias DE 
FARLINGTON. 


(clxx. 138, 231). 


TM HE romantic love-legend of Henry and 

Rosella may well be founded on events 
of real life. The lovely surroundings of the 
little oratory of Jesmond, under the shadow 
of which these twelfth-century lovers may 
be fancied to have plighted their troth, 
would then, as even now, fill in the picture 
of love’s young dream with harmony, 
beauty and hope. But of the sequel there 
are variant versions. That related by Mr. 
Askew has the orthodox ending “ got 
married and lived happy ever after.’’ Mr. 
W. S. Gibson, the historian of Tynemouth 
Priory, gives another version in which their 
religious vows over-reach the lovers’ promise ; 
and both are discredited as _ inconsistent 
with the very highest probabilities of time 


and place. Perhaps the words of the Priory 
historian himself best close the tale, ‘‘ It 
is not, however, at all improbable that 


Henry de Bulmer retired from the disap- 
pointments and the glittering deceits of this 
world to prepare in Tynemouth’s cloisters, 
for the realities of the life to come.’’-— 
‘Tynemouth Priory,’ by W. SS. Gibson, 
Mr. Gibson’s monu- 


| mental work on the Priory, in two volumes, 


hampstead Ridge, how are they supposed to | 


get from Easthampstead to Odiham ? 


This | 


seems a simple question, but it is less simple | 


than it appears, as it involves the course of 
an old road now forgotten. 
E. E. Cope. 


NGLICAN BISHOPS IN IRELAND.— 
Can any reader give me the title and 
date of the best work on Irish Protestant 
Bishops. The ‘ History of the Bishops’ and 
and ‘History and Antiquities of Ireland’ 
by Sir James Ware, translated and revised 
by W. Harris, in two volumes folio, pub- 
lished in Dublin 1734-1764, are neither up 


was published three years before this smaller 
handbook. 

Now as to the identity of this Henry of 
Bulmer. The evidence of the documents 
relating to his grant to the monks of Tyne- 
mouth about or before 1190 and his further 
grant, early thirteenth-century, ‘‘deo et 
ponti Tyne de Novo Castello’’ ‘ Early New- 


| castle Deeds’ (S.S. Publ. 137) and the subse- 


quent transactions in respect of the grants 


| by the custodians of these benefactions place 


the period to which the donor must be as- 


| signed as lying between the years 1168 and 
| perhaps 1210. 


to date nor complete as far as they go. The | 
dates and places of any of the consecrations, | 


and the dates of the deaths of the prelates 
are wanting. X. Y. Z. 


SAYING OF BEACONSFIELD: REFER- 

ENCE WANTED. — Where does Beacons- 
field say, or make a character say: “ 
die eating ortolans 
music! ”’? 


to the sound 





If the charter granting 284 acres of land 

in Jesmond to Tynemouth Priory about 1190 

is correctly assigned to that date the donor 

must be presumed to have been then of full 

| legal capacity to convey the same. (See Dr. 

| Dendy’s ‘ Account of Jesmond,’ Arch. Ael. 
| Third Series, vol. i. 32—36). 

These time-considerations allow Henry’s 

| position, or at any rate the time of his 

| birth, to be definitely placed before the 
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properties of Brancepeth, Sheriff Hutton | 


and Farlington were carried to the Nevilles 
in marriage by Emma, daughter and even- 
tually sole heiress of a Bertram de Bulmer. 

The succession of this Emma de Bulmer, 
alias de Sutton, alias de Humet, described 
by one genealogist as widow of Peter de 
Valoignes at the time of her marriage with 
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—. 


as to the relationship of a given person 


| with definite events recorded in a charter or 


deed, unless it is certain that the genealo. 


| gist himself did not base the item in issue 


a Neville; the date of that marriage as dis- | 
Deeds ’ (S.S. Publ. No. 137) may have arisen 


tinct from the succession; the position of 
her father in the family tree, and the name 
of her mother, have all been made the sub- 
ject of utterly contradictory opinions and 
conclusions. They seem to belong to the 
realm of the unascertainable. (See General 
Sir H. Conyers Surtees’s Bulmer pedigree 
in his ‘ History of Brancepeth Castle,’ and 
Dr. Round’s ‘ Family Origins,’ 54—59, for 
Bulmer and Neville). 

If we accept P. Harrison’s account of the 
names, order, marriages, and possessions of 
twelfth-century Bulmers it is not difficult to 
determine the position of Robert and his 
son, assuming Henry to have been that son, 
as descendants of the Bertram de Bulmer 
who was Sheriff of Yorkshire and episcopal 
baron of Durham (see Lapsley, ‘ County 
Palatine of Durham,’ 64—67, and authori- 
ties there cited) and died in 1165-6, or in 
1171. But concerning Ligulf who had held 
the manor of Bulmer (Bolemere) in Cleve- 
land before it was given to Earl Robert of 
Mortain, and which at the time of Domes- 


day compilation was held of the Earl by | 


Nigel, there does not seem to have been any 
cogent evidence adduced to support a posi- 
tive statement that he was the remote an- 
cestor of the Bulmer family. 
reported de Bulmer was Askitel (variously 
written) who received the manor of Bulmer 
in 1106 as reward for loyalty to Henry I. 


The first | 


(See Edwards ‘ Early History of the North | 


Riding,’ 71). Though it is possible, and 
even probable, that the grant on the defec- 
tion of William, Earl of Mortain, from 
Henry I, may have been made to Askitel as 
a son 
Ligulf, we are in the sphere of conjecture 
throughout. Might not Nigel 
equal reason claimed as common ancestor of 
the Bulmers of Yorkshire, Durham and 
Northumberland ? 

Though the pedigree given by Harrison 
certainly provides the readiest material for 
fixing Henry in the descent from Bertram 
the sheriff and bishops’ baron, there is 
always some danger in using an item in a 
recorded pedigree to establish a conclusion 


| Neckam’s date according to the ‘ D.N.B. 


solely or principally upon that same docu. 
ment. 

Reference to Henry of Bulmer as alias de 
Farlington (Ferlington) in the editorial 
note to charter 145 in ‘ Early Newcastle 


as an allusion to birthplace, early residence, 


| or to some specially connecting interest in 


that place. It is questionable whether the 
alias was used contemporaneously with this 
Henry or was merely attributed for the 
sake of distinction after, perhaps long after, 
his death. A very probable purpose of this 
alias seems to be for indication of this par- 
ticular person as a Bulmer of Farlington 
descended through Bertram I; as distinct 
from a Bulmer of Bulmer, descended from 
Askitel otherwise than through Bertram. T, 
C. Banks gives Bertram the sheriff as sue- 
cessor of Askitel (Aschitel) in the headship 
of the Bulmer family.—‘ Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Baronage of England,’ vol. i. (1807). 

The relatively small value, either specu- 
lative or practical, of the matter will prob- 
ably cause the details of the career of Henry 
de Bulmer to remain unexplored. 


R. B. Heppte. 


JORDS DIVIDED AT END OF LINE 
(clxx. 246).—At 9 S. x., 238 I referred 

to a mediaeval example of this license from 
Alexander Neckam’s ‘ De Laudibus Divinae 
Sapientiae,’ lines, 611 and 612 of the fifth 
‘ Distinctio,’ in which the name Hildébertus 
is fitted into an elegiac couplet by conclud- 
ing the hexameter with Hilde and _begin- 
ning the pentameter with bertus. The poem 
is certainly a serious production, but of 
course I do not quote this instance as an 
argument for changing Ben Jonson’s text. 


‘ 


| was 1157—1217. 


or descendant of the dispossessed | 


be with | 


Epwarp Bensty. 


‘7 EAD KINDLY LIGHT’: TRANSLA- 

TIONS WANTED (clxx. 210, 247).- 
The author of No. 4 in Mr. Srracnan’s list, 
with the signature W. F. R. S. is, I strongly 
suspect, the late William Frederick Richard 
Shilleto, son of the famous Cambridge 
scholar. W. F. R. S., born in 1849, was at 
Haileybury and Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
For the latter part of his life he was at 
tached to the Oxford University Press. In 


| the last piece printed under this heading 
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there is an unfortunate false quantity in 
line thirteen. ‘‘ Per squalidos montes’’ is 
impossible. It may be a pure slip. I have 
no copy of the English at hand. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


ge ISAAC BROCK: MEMORIALS 
(clxx. 85, 123).—iii. At Queenston, 
Province of Ontario, Canada, the Brock 


Memorial Church of St. Saviour’s was built 
by subscription in 1878-9. 

iv. On the left (north) bank of the River 
St. Lawrence (Canada), at the foot of the 
thousand islands, stands Brockville, a 
thriving place with several industries, in the | 
centre of an important ‘‘ dairy ’’ country, 
having a population of about 10,000. 

The first settler, in 1785, was William 
Buell, and the place was then called 
“Buell’s Bay.” 

In 1811 it had grown into a village and 
there was much difference of opinion as to | 
whether it should be called ‘‘ Elizabeth- 
ton,’ ‘‘ Williamston,’’ or ‘‘Charleston,”’ 
but in 1812 it was agreed that it should be 
named Brockville, after Sir Isaac, who, it 
will be remembered, was killed in the battle 
of Queenston on 13 Oct. of that year. 

v. The Depot Barracks of the Royal 
Berkshire Regiment at Reading, England, 
are now called the ‘‘ Brock’’ Barracks. 
Major-General Sir Isaac Brock was Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 1st Battalion of the 49th Foot, 
which in 1936 is designated ‘‘ The Royal | 
Berkshire Regiment (1st Battalion).’’ | 

J. H. Lestie, 
Lt.-Colonel 


NSCRIPTIONS ON SKULLS  (elxvii. 
385, 428; clxviii. 14, 232).—On a self- 
portrait, now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, Salvator Rosa (1615- 
1673) shows himself writing on a skull the 
Greek exclamation jvi rot roré. This almost 
untranslatable elliptic phrase I take to 
mean ‘‘ Lo, where [has the soul fled] then,”’ | 

or ‘‘ Ah, where now [is he gone?].’’ 
T. O. Masport. 


HE ALBERT MEMORIAL (clxx. 209).— 
In Dafferne’s history and description of 
the Albert Memorial, published by Virtue 
and Co., 1866 (p. 44), it is recorded that :— | 
“The Prince is represented in the rich robes, | 
and with the insignia, of the Order of the | 
Garter, and holding in his right hand what | 





is assumed to be a catalogue of the Great | 
Exhibition of 1851.” 
PeTER GRIFFITHS. | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| firm, to be found in John Guest’s 
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OTTBRY COMMEMORATING SUN- 
DERLAND BRIDGE: THE DE- 
SIGNER .OF THE BRIDGE (clxix. 283, 
352, 393, 446; clxx. 15, 106, 124, 211).—At 
the last reference Dr. R. B. Heppie says it 
is noteworthy that the designer of this bridge 
is not commemorated on the pottery. In 
1875 there was a considerable amount of 
correspondence in the ‘ Notes and Queries ’” 
section of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
on this topic. Strong claims were advanced 
for Thomas Paine, the author of the ‘Rights 
of Man.’ It is certainly a recognised fact 
that Paine was interested in the construc- 
tion of cast iron bridges for which he took 


| out a patent in August 1878—No. 1667 in the 


list of patents for that year. _It was stated 
in the course of the controversy that an 
American named Whiteside advanced money 
to Paine, and that the castings for the 
bridge were duly made by Walker of Rother- 
ham and shipped off to London. The bridge 
was exhibited at Paddington where it was 
visited by a large number of people. White- 
side is said to have become bankrupt and 
Paine was arrested by his assignees. Two 
other Americans became bond for Paine and 


| he was liberated, after which he apparently 


gave up all thoughts of bridge-building. 
In the meantime the manufacturers of the 
bridge agreed to take it back in part pay- 
ment of their debt and the materials were 
used in the construction of the bridge at 
Sunderland. 

It is curious, however, that Rowland 
Burdon took out a patent for his bridge at 
Sunderland which was registered Sept. 18, 
1795 as No. 2066 for that year, that is, two 
to the bridge at Sunderland. The following 
years after the bridge at Sunderland had 
been begun in 1793. 

In a brief account of William Yates, an 
engineer in the employment of the Walker 
‘ Historic 
Notices of Rotherham’ there are references 
is an extract from this account. 

They ;William Yates and his son William] 
had just completed Sunderland Bridge, then 


| considered so grand a work of its kind, and 


such a triumph of skill in iron founding that 
the motto, “ Nil Desperandum ” on the central 


| panel, was then considered to imply that after 
| so gigantic a work in cast iron, as that was 


then considered to be, nothing need be 


| despaired of. 


As in the case of the Southwark Bridge 
the usual order of things in such matters 
was reversed, by the working drawings being 
made from the bridge instead of the bridge 
from the working drawings. 
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Guest also says that Paine first suggested | 
either the erection of iron bridges or very | 


great improvements in them and that he 
spent a long time at the Walkers’ Masbrough 


Works in constructing a model on a large | 


scale, which was not carried out further. 
He occupied an office in the wood-yard, in 
which he is said to have written his ‘ Age 
of Reason.’ He appears to have been the 
guest of Thomas Walker of Rotherham. 
The outcome of the controversy was that 
the honour of inventing the principle on 
which the bridge was constructed belonged 


to Paine but credit was given to Rowland | 
Burdon for originating and building the | 


structure. 


The bridge at the time it was built and | 


for long afterwards was thought to be such 
a wonderful structure that it was not only 
commemorated in pottery but pictorially as 
well, and pictures of it could be seen all 
up and down in the district adorning the 
walls of the houses of almost all classes of 
the community. One of these pictures be- 
longed to my grandfather who looked upon 
it as something worthy of treasuring. It 
may still be in existence although I have 
lost sight of it. H. Askew. 


“ QETTING HER CAP ” (clxix. 391, 427; | 


clxx. 214, 268).—I can certainly confirm 
the remarks of Mr. G. H. GamesTEr as to the 
currency, in the County of Durham, of the 
expression ‘“‘ hanging up his hat,’’ used of 
making approaches to a woman with a view 
to marriage. It is used there quite as fre- 
quently as the corresponding expression for 
a woman “‘ setting her cap.’’? When visiting 
the lady to whom he is making advances a 
man usually hangs up his cap on any con- 
venient peg when his visit is intended to 
be more than just a casual one. 


H. Askew. 


(elxx. 247).— 

4 Ole quid ad te, 

De cute quid faciat ille vel ille sua? 
This, if we remove the false quantity of faciat 


or WANTED 


and restore faciant, is taken from Martial, Epi- | 
There should be a note of | 


grams, VIT, x. 1-2. 


interrogation after sua. The words that fol- 


low, “ Mea cutis est,” etc., read like a para- | 


phrase of the next six lines the pentameters of 
which all end with “ Ole, quid ad te? ” 
2. This is from Horace, A. P., 1145, 
Intererit multum diuosne loquatur an heros 
Maturusne senex an adhuc florente iuventa 
Fervidus. 
There are various readings in line 114; I copy 
the text in Postgate’s Corpus. 


Epwarp Bens y. 
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The Library. | 


| Lucretius. By E. EB. Sikes. (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d.). 
R. SIKES has produced a capital mono. 
graph, concentrating on the mom 
human side of Lucretius, and paying Special 
| attention to the personality and doctrines of 
Kpicurus, a theme well worth attention and 
| somewhat neglected by earlier writers. His 
| taste and knowledge of Latin are impeccable 
and he discusses with sound judgment the 
scanty information we possess or can dedut 
concerning the life of Lucretius. The singu. 
lar absence of such detail is, perhaps, due in 
| part to the independence of the poet and his 
indifference to that glorification of the 
Roman State which was the chief business of 
the Augustan writers. Intensely sincere and 
uncompromising, he stood apart from the 
| extravagances of passion and the Alexand 
rian elegances which attracted his contem- 
porary Catullus. As he makes no apologies, 
like Horace, for addressing the great, it is 
| fair to suppose that he was nobly bom, 
Finding much to the point and neatly said 
in these pages, we could do with more, A 
veteran scholar with, we presume, a big 
library at his back, Mr. Sikes is constantly 
referring to other books, including, we ar 
glad to say, his own ‘ Roman Poetry’ of 1923, 
But how many readers possess that volume 
to-day for ready reference? A monograph 
should be self-contained and should tell us 
within its covers all that is pertinent, even 
at the risk of repeating what is regarded 
as well-known or has been published else 
where. 
__ Mr. Sikes is up-to-date in touching on the 
latest theories of the poetic function, which 
are by no means established for the world 
of readers as yet. referring more solid 
ground, we note that an English poet more 
inclined to reasoning in verse than high 
poetry has said zood things about Lucretius. 
Dryden remarked that he ‘“‘is so bent on 
making us a materialist, and teaching us to 
defy an invisible power—in short, he is 9 
much an Atheist, that he sometimes forgets 
| he is a Poet.’’ Much of the atomic argu 
ment is undeniably dull, but Bridges in the 
| ‘Testament of Beauty,’ Mr. Sikes points 


| : Z 
| out, has prosy lines. We see no reason why 
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poetry should lose its beauty, when it takes 
over, as in time it must, the achievements 
of science, the chief marvel of our age. 
Something has been done already to broaden 
the narrow views of earlier times. Since Mr. 
Sikes quotes Macaulay’s slapdash and 
stupid denunciation of the scientific creed 
of Lucretius (p. 161, not 61, as Index), he 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Those of our readers who are interested 
in the Stage will find much entertainment 
in Catalogue No. 54 (entitled ‘ Theatre’) 
sent to us by Messrs. J. Kyrie FLetcuer. 


| The all but 1,600 items include books, MSS. 


might have added from the same source the | 


eulogy that ‘‘in energy, perspicuity, variety 
of illustration, knowledge of life and 
manners, talent for description, sense of the 
beauty of the external world, and elevation 
and dignity of moral feeling, he aaa 
had hardly ever an equal.”’ ifty years 
later Lucretius became notable as affirming 


| 


much that Tyndall approved and to-day his | 


anthropology in Book V is recognised as re- 
markably sound. If it is necessary to be 
persuaded of the quality of his poetry, read 
after him Manilius or Pollok’s ‘ Course of 
Time,’ which claims divine inspiration. Mr. 
Sikes puts us in the way to understand 
Cicero’s famous comment on a t ‘‘ whose 
learning was tempered by the equal aid ol 
Genius and Art.’’ As Tennyson wisely said, 
“ Poeta nascitur et fit.” 
notes on style we should have been glad to 
see some discussion of such phrases as ‘‘ nitor 
exoriens aurorae’’ and ‘‘argenti pondus 
plumbique potestas.’’ The notice of com- 


In the excellent | 


| eighteenth-century play-bills 


pound adjectives is particularly interesting, | 


for they are important in English poetry, 
too. Coleridge’s note on the subject at the 
beginning of the ‘ Biographia Literaria’ is 
hasty and shallow. Repetitions of words 
such as magnus at the beginning of Book 
Il, would have been avoided by later, more 
careful poets. This repetition has no par- 
ticular point and does not appear in the 


English verse Mr. Sikes has provided. He | 


translates well, but we prefer his earlier 
method of rhymed lines. The renderings of 
Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold into Latin 
verse at the end are delightful. Such 


moded. 

Half of Burgon’s famous line (p. 35) was 
a crib from Rogers and those familiar with 
his prize poem know how much of it is 
imitation rather than inspiration. Is not 
the line of Ennius quoted by Cicero (p. 43) 
Moribus antiquis stat res Romana virisque, 
not “res stat,’’ which would make a horrid 
collocation of sibilants? Swinburne’s poem 


(p. 135) is ‘The Garden of Proserpine,’ 
not “ Persephone.” 


elegant idiom does not deserve to be out- | 
oded 


| tion of Nivelon’s 





| full notes (£5 5s.). 


play-bills, prints and drawings, and other 
material connected with plays and players, 
and the reader is helped to find his way 
in the varied mass of things by a full index. 
Under ‘ Prints and Portraits’ we noticed 
@ sepia aquatint by T. Wright after W. 
R. Pyne giving a back-stage view of a 
country theatre with a performance of ‘ Mac- 
beth’ going on (1789: £4 4s.) and a collection 
of 29 portraits of the actor John Liston in 
various parts—some of them of importance as 
prints—(£21). First editions of Johnson's 
‘ Shakespeare’ (1765: £5 10s.); of Nicho- 
las Rowe’s ‘ Tragedy of Lady Jane Grey’ 
(1715: £2 10s.); of the collected Comedies, 
Tragedies and Opera of Dryden (1701: £10 
10s.) and of Davenant’s ‘Iust Italian’ 
(1630: £7 7s.) may serve as examples of 
the large collection of Plays. The well over 
200 Play-bills include a great number from 
provincial theatres; a series (offered at £11 
lls.) of 34 bills of Drury Lane illustrating 
the career of Edmund Kean, and several 
of the Hay- 
market. Marionettes are well represented. 
Under ‘The Dance’ we noticed a first edi- 
‘Rudiments of Genteel 
Behavior,’ offered for £10 10s. (1737). The 
two best MSS. are Pinero’s ‘ Trelawney of 
the Wells’ (1897: £30) and the part of 
Cardinal Granvil in Richard Cumberland’s 
(unpublished) play ‘‘The Princess of 
Parma’ (1774 or 1778: £27). William 
Egerton’s ‘ Faithful Memoirs . . . of Mrs. 
Anne Oldfield’ is priced £5 5s. (1731) and 
the same price is asked for a scrap-book of 
Charles Reade’s with an inscription ‘‘ this 
scrap-book made by Charles Reade, London, 
1872 and given to Ellen Terry,’’ containing 
cuttings on which Reade has written very 
E. Onslow Ford’s terra- 
cotta bust of Irving signed and dated by the 
artist (1880: £30) and a large mahogany 
peep-show of about 1850 (£10 10s.) are two 
pleasant items under ‘ Theatrical Relics and 
Objets d’ Art.’ 


Mr. Cuartes Sawyer sends us his Cata- 
logue No. 128. It contains description of 
some 320 books and a supplement of auto- 
graph letters and manuscripts. Many of 
the items are of great interest, likewise of 
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considerable expensiveness. Thus here is a 
copy of the first edition of Milton’s ‘ Ly- 
cidas’ priced at a thousand guineas; and 
with this must be mentioned a Fourth Folio 
of “Mr, William Shakespear’s Comedies, 
Histories and Tragedies’’ (1685: £400); a 
set of Thomas Hardy’s Works all in first 
editions (£375); a first edition of ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ ‘‘with nearly all the ‘ points’”’ 
(1836: £650) and a first edition of Defoe’s 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ (3 vols. 1719-20: £500). 
Another good first edition is that of Burton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ (1621: £145); 
and we noticed also —priced £125—a set of 
Charlotte Bronté’s novels, with the author’s 
Life by Mrs. Gaskell, all in first editions. 
One of the most attractive items in the cata- 
logue is a pen and wash drawing of the 
Parable of the Sower by William Blake 
from the collection of Alexander Gilchrist 
(£63), and a pleasant Blake book is the 
original edition of Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts’ 
with his 43 engravings. Kipling is well rep- 
resented, the best thing being the holograph 
MS. of ‘ The Egg-Shell ’—verses written by 
him on September 23, 1915, in an official 
Naval Service book on board H.M. Sub- 
marine E5 while at the bottom of the sea, 
and printed in ‘ Traffics and Discoveries’ 
(£80). Those interested in miniature books 
may like to know of five of Schloss’s English 
Bijou Almanacs of which the smallest, for 
1842, measures 1%, x } inches and is priced 
£8 8s., including a miniature magnifying 
glass. Other first editions we may mention 
are Shelley’s ‘ Rosalind and Helen’ (1819: 
£60); and Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub’ (1704: 
£30), and ‘ Verses on the Death of Doctor 
Swift’ (1739: £10 10s.); and here also is 
the privately printed edition of Words- 
worth’s ‘ Grace Darling’ bearing the poet’s 
autograph. The autographs include the 
original MSS. of Tennyson’s ‘ Voyage of 
Maeldune’ (£360) and ‘ Early Spring’ a 
juvenile poem first printed privately in 1883 
(£125), and here consisting of 7 (instead of 
8 or 9) stanzas. 


In his Catalogue No. 516 Mr. Bernarp 
Quaritcn describes well over a thousand 
books. A great proportion of these come 
from famous modern presses, but with them 
are a number of notable first editions. Of 
these under ‘ Byron’ will be found ‘ Don 
Juan ’—Cantos i. and ii.—(1819: £85) and 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ 





(£50); under ‘Goldsmith’ ‘The Vicag! 
Wakefield’ (1766: £350); under ‘ Keg 
‘ Endymion ’ (1818: £250) and the ‘ Pe 
of 1817 (£450); and under ‘ Lamb’ the 
issue of the first edition of the ‘ Tales f 
Shakespeare’ (1807: £165). We noti 
with interest that a price so high as 
has been fixed for R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Und 
woods ’ (1887)—to be sure it is a prese 
tion copy and contains some verses in | 
L. S.’s autograph which, it appears, |} 
never been published. Swift is pretty 
represented the best items being a first 
tion of ‘‘ Gulliver’ (1726: £150) and 
second edition of the first ‘‘ Drapier 
(1724: £50). Other tempting books in 
first edition are Hawthorne’s ‘ Se 
Letter’ (1850: £70); Landor’s ‘ Poem 
(1795: £56); ‘Guy Mannering’ (16 
£50); Johnson’s ‘ London’ (1738 : 9 
and Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel’: Kubla Khaj 
a Vision: the Pains of Sleep’ (1816: % 
An entry which would prove a most sat 
factory possession is that of a complete 
as far as published of the Rerum Britan 


|carum Medii Avi Scriptores—1858-1911-@ 


volumes. This is priced £350. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wr cannot undertake to answer bi 
privately, nor to give advice on the value 
old books or prints. : 


We beg leave to state that we do not u | 


take to return communications which, for & 
reason, we do not print. 


APPROVED Bo mal are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested alw: 
give their names and addresses, for the im 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily | 
publication. bi 
WHEN answering a woes or referring to 
article which has already appeared, corf 
pondents are requested to give withing pare 
theses—immediately after the exact headi 
the numbers of the series volume and pa 
at which the contribution in question is te} 
found. S 
Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded | 
another contributor, correspondents are 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
“.N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 
Tue Manager will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to. 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. a 
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